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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5'- per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph 


Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
March 2 (3 weeks) 6.15 G 8.45 Weds. 2.40 
MAX MILLER 
March 23 (2 weeks) 6.15 G&G 8.45 

Weds. and Sats 
JOHNNIE RAY 
HiIPPODROME a 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 
*¢ WONDERFUL TIME ” 
with BILLY COTTON and his BAND TED RAY 
JOY NICHOLS CGEORCE and BERT BERNARD 
and Big Company 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twce Nightly at 6.15 G 8.50 
DAVID HUGHES Leslie Randall Eddie Vitch, 
baby Scruggs, etc. 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 
PARIS TO PICCADILLY 














For Times of Performances see Daily Press 
LINNIT & DUNFEE LTD 
present 
ROBERTSON 
HARE 


in 


RALPH 
LYNN 
A New Farcical Comedy 


WILD HORSES 


BEN TRAVERS 
with 
JOAN HAYTHORNE 
CONSTANCE COLIN 
LORNE DOUGLAS 


and 


RUTH MAITLAND 
Directed by CHARLES HICKMAN 








H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performences see Announcements in the Press 


APOLLO 
George G Alfred Black G H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


DUCHESS 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


by Terence Rattigan 


Until March 14th 


RUTH DRAPER 


Opening Friday March 20th 
Ralph Richardson in 
“THE WHITE CARNATION” 
by R. C. Sherriff 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A non-stop laughter show—" Evening News 
over 1,000 performances 


LYRIC 


PHOENIX 


ALFRED LUNT LYNN FONTANNE 


in 


QUADRILLE 


a Comedy by Noé!l Coward 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


HAYMARKET 

EDITH SYBIL KATHLEEN , WENDY 

EVANS THORNDIKE HARRISON “ HILLER 
WATERS OF THE MOON 


Comedy by N. C. Hunter 


SAVOY 
CLIVE BROOK 
NORA SWINBURNE 
ATHENE JEAN 


SEYLER CADELL 
ISABEL JEANS 


A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE 


by Oscar Wilde 


STRAND 
Finishing March 7th 
ROSALIE CRUTCHLEY PHIL BROWN 
in 


THE RIVER LINE 


by Charles Morgan 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
JOHN CIELCUD’S SEASON 


JOHN GIELGUD PAMELA BROWN 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
EILEEN HERLIE PAUL SCOFIELD 


in 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


by William Congreve 
Until May 2nd 





Wherever smoking is permitted- 


-ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 














As the _ Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a_ boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


Mar: WE'LL HEAR A PLAY, by 
J. C. Trewin. Stimulating “notebook 
of the theatre” by a leading critic. 
Introduction by Sir Barry Jackson. 
Published at 12s. 6d. Saving 5s. 


Mays THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 
LANE, by W. Macqueen-Pope. 25 
illustrations. Foreword by Ivor 
Novello. Published at 21s. A saving 
of 13s. 6d. 


duly: THE UNHOLY TRADE, by 
Richard Findlater. Lavishly praised 
by all the reviewers. Published at 16s. 
A saving of 8s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
a! illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 
no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of buying 


past selections in stock at the special 
Club price. 








“ The books are exceedingly good 
value and an asset to any library,” is 
the latest testimonial (we have had 
hundreds) from Mrs. G. Kelly, Bristol. 


Fill in this Form Now! 
To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. ! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter. 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year's subscription 

(6 books), $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 





State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 
ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE : ae T.W.32 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 











You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 


FESTIVAL THEATRE i 9 § 3 
Directed by JOHN STEWART 
The Governors of Pitlochry Festival 
Society Ltd. present— 
CORONATION SEASON OF COMEDIES 
9th May to 26th September 


Weekly Repertoire of Six British Plays 


THE RIVALS CHARLEY’S AUNT 
(Sheridan) (Brandon-Thomas) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
(Oscar Wilde) 





HAY FEVER MARIGOLD 
(Noél Coward) (Harker G Pryor) 


MR. BOLFRY 
(James Bridie) 


Plays Produced by 
HERBERT M. PRENTICE 


Settings by 
HARALD MELVILL 


Unique ‘Brown Trout’ Restaurant 
Popular Concerts 


Booking from 16th March at Theatre 
Send 5d. Stamps for Complete Repertoire 


* SCOTLAND’S * 
THEATRE in the HILLS 











SHAKESPEARE 


MEMORIAL 
aie THEATRE 


Droit STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


COMMENCING 17th MARCH 
THE NINETY-FOURTH SEASON 
of Plays by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
The Merchant of Venice 
Richard Hl 
Antony and Cleopatra 
The Taming of the Shrew 
King Lear 
THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEAIRI 
COMPANY with 
PEGGY ASHCROFI 
MarRiIuS GORING YVONNE MITCHELI 
HARRY ANDREWS RACHEL KEMPSON 


and 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE 


All seats bookable through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manageress 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
BOOK FOR THE EARLY WEEKS 
OF THE SEASON! 














You must have Restful Sleep 





| Sleepless in a Sleeping World | 


Drink delicious 


to cope with 
this 
restless age 


ONSIDER the conditions of 
life today. Think of the 
rush and bustle, the incessant 
clamour, the craze for speed... 
When the day ends, some if its 
tension follows you into the 
night. It may rob you of the 
sleep you need so much. 


Sleep is “Tired Nature’s sweet 
restorer.” You must have it to 
refresh the weary body, to repair 
worn nerves, to renew strength 
and energy. But Nature needs 
help to overcome the influences 
that oppose sleep. 


It is significant that very many 
people regularly drink a cup otf 
*Ovaltine’ as a nightcap. Its 
warm, comforting nourishment 
helps relaxation of body and 
mind, has a soothing effect on 
the nerves and promotes the 
conditions favourable to sleep. 


When sleep comes, * Ovaltine’ 
continues to assist in Nature's 
work of restoration. It is made 
from Nature’s best foods which 
contain important nutritive ele- 
ments including quickly assimi- 
lated natural sugars of malt and 
milk, plus vitamins. ‘Ovaltine’ 
is also fortified with additional 
vitamins B, and D. 


OVALTINE 
Ihe Worlds Best Nightcap 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland: 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin. 


It costs so little —- it gives so much P.X69A 
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Over the Footlights 


T has been good news indeed that the second 

production of the Old Vic season has met with 
another big success, and it now appears that 
Coronation Year will prove one of the happiest 
for the Old Vic Company since the legendary days 
of 1945. 

Following the five weeks’ season of Julius 
Caesar which opened on 24th February, Murder 
in the Cathedral will be produced by Michael 
Benthall with costumes and scenery by Alan Bar- 
low. The Company, headed by Robert Donat, will 
include Paul Rogers, Douglas Campbell and 
William Squire. The run of Murder in the Cathe- 
dral will also be limited to five weeks, as on 
Wednesday 6th May Tyrone Guthrie’s production 
of Henry VIII will have its first performance in 
the presence of Her Majesty the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

It is announced that Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies is 
coming from South Africa, where she has been 
appearing with Marda Vanne in The Innocents, to 
play Queen Katharine in Henry V/I1I, and this fine 
actress is certain to have a great reception after 
her long absence from the London stage. 

From Hammersmith as we go to press comes 
news of the great success of the second play in 
the Gielgud season, The Way of the World, which 
was produced on 19th February, too late for 
review this month. At the King’s, Hammersmith, 
Donald Wolfit has decided to extend further his 
season of Shakespeare and Sophocles, which will 
now run until the middle of June. 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
who will be seen as Shylock in * The Merchant 
of Venice,” the opening production of the 1953 
Stratford Festival. The first performance is on 
Tuesday 17th March. Mr. Redgrave, who will 
be remembered for his splendid acting in the 
Historical Cycle during the 1951 Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford, will also be seen this year 
as Antony and Lear. Others in the company, 
in addition to Peggy Ashcroft and Marius 
Goring, are Yvonne Mitchell, Harry Andrews, 
Rachel Kempson, Tony Britton and Michael 
Warre. (Portrait by John Vickers) 


A number of new plays due in the West End during the Coronation season are now on 
tour, or shortly to be produced. Midnight Hour, by James Warren, a new murder play, has 
already opened a tour at Brighton, with Roger Livesey, Ursula Jeans, Olga Lindo and John 


Robinson in the cast. 


Peter Daubeny presents this 


the first play he has sponsored for 


the past two years, during which time he has been offering opera and bailet to London 


audiences. 


To-morrow is a Secret, by Elsa Shelley, author of Pick-up Girl, is an unusual 


(Continued overleaf) 





PERIOD | 

and | —_— 
MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 





ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


————-CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS—————— 


Robert White ¢> Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 


’ 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE - 


SPANGLING 
and 
EMBROIDERY 
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American comedy about a group of tramps, 
in which Hartley Power, Margot Grahame 
and Gordon Harker will be seen as the stars. 
Stanley French presents this play, which 
opens on 2nd March at Southport. 

Graham Greene's first play. The Living 
Room, has, we hear, made a considerable 
hit on its provincial opening. Eric Port- 
man, Mary Jerrold, Valerie Taylor and 
Dorothy Tutin head the cast, and Miss 
Tutin particularly has earned the highest 
praise for her performance. 

Graham Greene has won _ international 
fame as a novelist (The Power and _ the 
Glory, The Heart of the Matter, The End of 
the Affair) and as film script writer (The 
Third Man and Fallen Idol, two of Carol 
Reed’s most successful films). The Living 
Room is his first original work for the 
theatre. 

The play is directed by Peter Glenville. 
among whose many outstanding productions 
have been The Innocents, The Browning 
Version and Under the Sycamore Tree. 

The decor has been designed by Leslie 
Hurry, the painter, who won acclaim for his 
decor for Turandot at Covent Garden, for 
Hamlet (both the Helpmann ballet and 
Shakespearean production), and for the 


MARGARET LEIGHTON 


is to appear as Orinthia in the Coronation season 
revival of ** The Apple Cart,” in which Noél Coward 
is the King Magnus. -(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


Cover Portrait: Nigel Patrick and Phyllis Calvert in a scene from Escapade. 


sumptuous Lac des Cygnes at the 
gala performance at Covent Garden. 

In The Uninvited Gues: by Mary Hayley 
Bell, in which John Mills is starring, others 
in the cast will be Cathleen Nesbitt, Joan 
Greenwood, Clive Morton and Lyndon 
Brook. Mary Hayley Bell is also the author 
of Foreign Field, which the enterprising 
Bromley, Kent, Repertory Company is pro- 
ducing in April. 

Among plays produced too late for 
review this month is the revival of Strind- 
berg’s The Father at the Arts on 26th 
February. Peter Cotes directs this new 
adaptation by Max Faber, and the cast 
includes Wilfrid Lawson, Beatrix Lehmann, 
Dorothy Gordon, Nora Nicholson and 
Kynaston Reeves. A new play by an 
American dramatist, Hugh Evans, was pre- 
sented at the Embassy on 25th February. 
Entitled Five Philadelphia Physicians, the 
play is produced by André van Gyseghem, 
and Valerie White and Mark Dignam head 
the cast. 

Tom Arnold presents Anna Neagle in his 
new musical play The Glorious Days which 
opened at the Palace Theatre on 28th Fet- 
ruary, too late for review. Devised and 
staged by Robert Nesbitt, this is a very 
ambitious production of a modern play with 
interpolations of music, dancing and cere- 
monial covering the last three hundred 
years. There are 28 different settings, over 
1,000 costumes and 400 wigs. 


recent 


For her first stage play in seven years. 
Anna Neagle has four leading men—Peter 
Graves, Patrick Holt, James Carney and 
Olaf Olsen. 


In The Glorious Days Miss Neagle plays 


tive distinct characters including Nell 
Gwynn, The Young Queen Victoria, Queen 
Victoria at the time of her Jubilee, a musi- 
cal comedy star of the first world war and 
an A.1.S. driver during the blitz. 

Also in the cast are Lesley Osmond. 
Myrette Morven, Janette Barrow, J. Hulbert 
Leslie, Albert Chevalier and Michael 
Anthony, with a chorus and ballet of 60. 

The book is by Harold Purcell and Robert 
Nesbitt with additional scenes by Miles 
Malleson and original music by Harry Parr 
Davies with lyrics by Harold Purcell. Special 
dance routines have been created by Betty 
and Phil Buchel and Frank Staff. The set- 
tings and costumes have been designed by 
Doris Zinkeison, Tanya  Moiseiwitsch. 
Anthony Holland and Brian Buchel. 


(Houston-Rogers) 








Donald Wolfit 


The portrait 
in oils by 
Leonard Boden 


EPRODUCED above is the painting which is now hanging in the 

vestibule of the King’s, Hammersmith, where Mr. Wolfit’s season 
opened on 4th February with “ Oedipus the King ” and “ Oedipus in 
Exile.” It is the first time that these two Sonhocles Oedipus plays 
have been performed together in this country, and they are here 
seen in the E. F. Watling translation. As Oedious in the two works 
—an onerous undertaking—Mr. Wolfit has added fresh laurels to 
his distinguished career. The second play in the repertory was “ As 
You Like It” on 16th February, and the third, “ Twelfth Night,” 
which followed on the 25th. “The Merchant of Venice” is to be 

added on 9th March. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“ Escapade ""—St. James's, 20th 
(see pages 9-16) 


January 


“ The Devil 
Embassy 


Came from Dublin ’— 


2\st January 
“ The Gift ""—St 
“ The Breadwinner "—Arts, 28th January 
“The Full Treatment ''—O, 


- Oedipus ame KK INS, 
February. 


“The Drunkard "—Irving, 


Martin’s—22nd January 


3rd February 


Hammersmith, 4th 


Sth February 
“ Rain ""—Embassy, 10th February 


“A Woman of No 
12th February 


“The Shrike "—Princes, 


Importance "'—Savoy, 


13th February 











“The Devil Came from Dublin” 


(Embassy) 


HE Devil Came from Dublin by Paul 
Vincent Carroll, opened on 21st January, 
to run for three weeks. 

The scene is laid near the Northern 
Border, in the Irish village of Chuckeyhead, 
which lives entirely by smuggling. Justice 
and Reform invade it, in the person of 
Udolphus McCluskey, a District Justice 
specially appointed, but he is alone in his 
hostility to the established system of society 
and he is put to flight. 


A numerous and strong Irish team pro- 


vided very good entertainment. The play 
is not easy to classify, except as an Irish 
play. Most of the time it is farce, but on 
two or three occasions a drunken sergeant 
of the guards (police) has to deliver a poem 
of his own composition, and when Liam 
Redmond did this he made it sound good 
and not at all the kind of composition we 
could take from an English policeman. The 
Irish are naturally favoured in these matters. 
Not only can they write with humour and 
in musical language, they can make their 
inconsistent characters do unlikely things 
and we cannot question the validity of the 
result. The action is never dull but it 
rambles along like a serial story with many 
amusing episodes and funny lines, but with 
little tension and no climax. A weakness in 
the production was the mis-casting in the 
part of the local lady of beauty and wealth, 
whom the author presumably intended to 
be a magnetic inciter to Rebellion and 
Romance. Clare Mullen seemed too refined 
a young lady to make the required impact; 


her Deirdre was suburban, with a better 
understanding of nylon than ni Houlihan. 
Mark Daly played the village publican 
so that we had to believe. He had the 
appearance of having just arrived from 
Chuckeyhead and to be unconscious that he 
had left it. As the drunken and bewildered 
customs officer, Christopher Steele was 
rather handicapped with lines and business 
copied from Shakespeare’s Gobbo, who is 
himself hardly a prime favourite among 
comedians. John Phillips, looking like De 
Valera. went as far as was possible without 
spoiling the fun, towards getting the District 
Justice accepted as a human being, but the 
author had treated him merely as a_ butt. 
Indeed, the weakness of the piece as a play 
is that it is too funny by half, but. under 
Andre van Gyseghem’s direction, it caused 
nearly three hours to pass very pleasantly. 
H.G.M. 


“ The Gift ” ($7. Martin's) 
|‘ ihis interesting and often moving play 
by Mary Lumsden, a famous ophthalmic 
specialist, Sir David Crossley, operates te 
save the sight of his young sister-in-law. 
Elizabeth, his wife, offers one of her eyes, 
providing her husband does the operation 
on both herself and her sister Julie. At 
first he refuses, but finally agrees when 
Elizabeth explains that her sacrifice will 
salve her conscience. For both sisters had 
loved Sir David, but Elizabeth had won him 
by a trick. 

Tragedy intervenes when Elizabeth dies 
under the anesthetic. 

Sebastian Shaw gave an excellent perfor- 
mance as the specialist unwillingly forced by 
circumstances to operate on his own wife, 
particularly in the second act when he tem- 
porarily loses his nerve after her death 
under the operation. Anne Crawford had 
perhaps a more difficult part as the blinded 
Julie Dennison—she is a medical student 
injured during an experiment—and presen- 
ted the part with moving sincerity. Eden 
Gray, a newcomer from America, extracted 
all possibie sympathy from the doomed and 
contrite Elizabeth. 

Others in an excellent cast were Janet 
Burnell, Alice Bowes and Michael Gwynn. 

The play raised some ticklish questions of 
medical etiquette, but on the whole this did 
not detract from the human interest of the 
piece. 

The production was by Laurier Lister, and 
décor by Stanley Moore. L.M. 





“ The Breadwinner ” (4rts) 


OMERSET MAUGHAM was revived on 
28th January in a production by Roy 
Rich. 

What might be called the Gauguin com- 
plex has more than once been brilliantly 
treated by Mr. Maugham. It is impossible 
to imagine the spectacle of a business man 
responding to the call of adventure failing 
to arouse the keenest interest among men 
and women living under civilised conditions. 
Equally fascinating to drudges of respect- 
ability is the process by which the intending 
Ulysses frees himself from the ivy-tentacles 
of family life. From another point of view, 
The Breadwinner can be compared to The 
Doll's House, and here it is necessary to 
remember their relative dates if Ibsen is not 
to appear pompous. Mr. Maugham, who 
does not burden himself with a message, 
has as little need to convince us of the 
moral propriety of his characters’ conduct 
as had Congreve or Sheridan. How wonder- 
fully the situation is prepared for Charles 
Battle! His children have almost wished 
him dead and his wife behaves almost as 
if he were. Then we have his wonderful 
entrance, and later his wonderful bombshell. 
At an important point, Mr. Maugham is 
ever ready to sacrifice human _ probability 
boldly to the needs of plot. “ Have you no 
affection for us, daddy?” “ No, 1 haven't.” 
Such an exchange between a stock-broker 
and his pretty daughter of 17, with whom 
he has no open quarrel, takes us right out 
of reality, but any other reply than the one 
the broker gave would have sunk the plot. 
However, as if in fear that we might have 
taken him seriously, Mr. Maugham writes 
a final line to show that nobody is hurt in 
his play and nobody cares. Throughout. 
the dialogue sounds more natural than life 
itself. Often we feel he must have heard 
us thinking aloud, but, in the end, the very 
coherence of dialogue and action remind us 
that all is artifice. 

One or two cuts seemed to have been 
made in the present production, to ease the 
passage from 1930. Charles Battle, sober, 
thoughtful and ironic, was played with 
sedately mordant humour by Denys Blake- 
lock. He had the kind of family any other 
broker would have contrived to put up 
with. As his wife, Sonia Dresdel was 
perhaps not silly enough. Acting against her 
type, she tended to satirise herself and had 
ever a gleam of amusement in her eyes. 
His son was played by Kenneth Fortescue, 
a tall young man with a presence and a 


(Continued overleaf) 


Clive Brook 


who is appearing as ** Lord Illingworth’ in Michael 

Benthall’s successful production of Oscar Wilde’s ** A 

Woman of No Importance” which opened at the 
Savoy Theatre on 12th February. 


Hugh Sinclair 


has taken over Robert Morley’s part in “ The Little 


Hut,’’ Nancy Mitford’s adaptation from the French of 
Andre Roussin, which celebrated its 1,000th perform- 
ance at the Lyric Theatre on 21st January. 


(Portrait by Vivienne) 





New Shows HMeviewed (¢ ¢y:d) 

delivery calculated to arouse parental pride. 
Sheila Sweet made his daughter pretty, 
intelligent and in many ways charming. 
The Grangers, Alfred and Dorothy, seemed 
a little out of control. One would have 
expected Laurence Hardy to get nearer to 
a consciously hearty City solicitor and 
further from an odd-job man uncomfortable 
in a new suit. Noel Dyson tended to 
abandon Dorothy to burlesque. 

Sentiment showed itself unashamed in one 
of the final scenes and how well Maugham 
can do this. Denys Blakelock and Sheila 
Sweet handled the scene neatly, delicately, 
delightfully. H.G.M. 


“ The Full Treatment ” (“ Q ”) 


HIS play by Robert Morley and Ronald 

Gow put on for a week at the begin- 
ning of February proved rather a disappoint- 
ment since the authors’ names had caused 
expectation to rise too high. It was just a 
piece of fun with one or two promising 
moments which were allowed to fade. 
Production, which was by Robert Morley, 
owed much to two sets by Elizabeth Taplay, 
for the main thing in the play was the con- 
version of a comfortable, old-fashioned 
sitting-room into a comic, semi-open-air 


cocktail parlour. This transformation 
plunged the owner into debt. Worse still, 
the decorator had forged the permit for 
structural alterations and the owner was 
faced with prison. In the final scene he 
(the town solicitor) decamped with his wife, 
leaving the decorator “ with the baby.” 
This decorator was named Hattie Aladin, 
which was appropriate but not euphonious, 
unless the surname be pronounced Ala-din, 
which it was not. This was by far the best 
part and Ambrosine Phillpotts gave it the 
spurious splendour it required. The other 
characters, attractive ai first, lacked the 
minimum consistency for us to get to know 
them. When Mrs. Aladin first invaded the 
Englishman’s home, her impact was amusing. 
After she had triumphed, all that the family 
did was astonishing but not so amusing. 
Other principal parts were played by Viola 
Lyel, Sally Cooper, Susan Stephens and 
George Coulouris. H.G.M. 


« Oedipus °° (King's, Hammersmith) 


OR the first offering of his season of 
Shakespeare and Sophocles Donald 
Wolfit chose the double Sophocles bill of 
Oedipus the King and Oedipus in Exile in 
the translation by E. F. Watling. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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John: 


An incident in the opening scene. 


Flat and featureless, like your hat. 


John Hampden, author and pacifist, is organising a 


peace manifesto, but the meeting at his home develops on stormy lines and one of the 
influential would-be adherents, Sir Harold Cookham, whose ideas on peace John considers 
milk and water, walks out in high dudgeon having rescued his flattened hat from a pile of 


coats. 


OGER MacDougall 

heights of success with his latest play, 
and justly so. London has proved herself 
only too willing to acclaim a_ playwright 
whose scintillating wit does not obscure his 
message, and the author of “ To Dorothy a 
Son,” “The Gentle Gunman” and “ Mac- 
Adam and Eve,” now takes his place among 
the leading, dramatists of the day. 

“Escapade” concerns itself with many 
facets of modern life, politics, press, educa- 
tion and marriage among them, but the 
author’s aim is to contrast the compromis- 
ing and muddled attitude of the middle years 
with the direct simplicity of the ver; young 
and the old. Thus John Hampden, who 
preaches pacifism with a stultifying belliger- 
ence, is chastened by the straightforward 
but sublimely simple action of his son, 
Icarus. 

Nevertheless, the play develops as irresis- 
tible comedy, and when in the last act the 
full force of the author’s meaning is brought 
home in a scene of great tenderness and 
solemnity, the actors play a tremendous 


scales the dizzy 


L. to R.: Michael Logan, Nigel Patrick and Phyllis Calvert. 


«- Kscapade ” 


part in holding the balance until the action 
sweeps on to a happy ending. 

Mr. MacDougall is indeed fortunate in 
the cast. Nigel Patrick and Phyllis Calvert 
achieve new acting honours as the parents 
of the astounding Icarus, Maximillian and 
John (who, like George and Margaret, are 
never seen) and other brilliant performances 
come from Ernest Clark as the headmaster, 
Alec McCowen as the senior schoolboy, 
Daventry, and, particularly, from Lance 
Secretan as the younger fellow-plotter, 
Paton. Hugh Griffith puts in a most effec- 
tive appearance as a somewhat disreputable 
pressman. 

A play with so many aspects to it had 
need of the skill of a producer like John 
Fernald, and the sets by Hutchinson Scott 
admirably suit the mood of what will un- 
doubtedly prove one of the biggest successes 
of Coronation Year. 

Presented by Henry Sherek, “ Escapade ” 
had its first performance at the St. James’s 
on 20th January, and is to transfer to the 
Strand Theatre on Monday 9th March. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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John: Did you do that? 

Dr. Skillingworth: 1 did, sir 

John: Don't they teach you manners at 
your school? 


The headmaster of Ferndale, the 

school where the Hampden boys 

are boarders, calls to see John, 

who, however, refuses to be with- 

drawn from the noisy argument of 

his peace meeting. (Ernest Clark 
as Dr. Skillingworth) 


John: it could have been an accident 
Dr. Skillingworth: Your son was overheard 
by several witnesses saying—I qu 
I'll get that bastard if it’s the last 
thing I do.” 


It transpires that the reason for the 
headmaster’s visit is to notify the 
parents of his intention to expel 
their second son, Max, who is 
alleged to have knocked uncon- 
scious the headmaster’s son, aged 
fifteen. But worse follows later 
when a ‘phone message comes 
through from the school to say 
that one of the teachers has been 
shot! 

















Stella If you think the storm's 
over you're very much mistaken 


While anxiously awaiting a 
‘phone call to the school the 
long-suffering Stella announ- 
ces her intention of leaving 
her bombastic and = self- 
centred husband. John can- 
not believe she is serious. 


Stella: You'd better go, Peter. 
Peter Oh, no! 


John’s cousin Peter, who has 
been staying with -he Hamp- 
dens, is drawn into the 
resumed quarrel between 
John and Stella. Peter, ex- 
Indian Army Musical Direc- 
tor, is in love with Stella, 
but has nothing else in com- 
mon with his exuberant left- 
wing pacifist cousin. 
(Michael Aldridge as Peter 
Henderson) 


John: You are a frightful old 
hypocrite, mother. You used to 
lock us up when we were little 


Mrs. Hampden: That was entirely 
different I only locked you up 
when you'd misbehaved in some 
minor way I never locked you 
up when you'd been really bad 


John’s mother interrupts the 


quarrel and brings them 
back to the subject of Max. 
Mrs. Hampden is a single- 
minded old lady with a mind 
of her own, and a rooted 
objection to all modern in- 
ventions like the telephone. 
(Edith Sharpe as Mrs. 
Hampden) 





Dr. Skillingworth: And what was your—** diversion " I think you called it? 
Paton: 1 fell down at the far end of Quad and rolled about with horrible pains in the stomach. 


Consternation reigns in the headmaster’s study at Ferndale where Dr. Skillingworth is 

investigating the disappearance from the school of the three Hampden boys, following the 

* shooting ” with a home-made pistol of the science master. Young Paton answers all the 

questions with a superb innocence which successfully screens a deeper “ plot” in which 

the boys of the school are involved. Meantime John and Stella are also waiting to see 

Dr. Skillingworth. They have received a telegram from their sons, handed in in Luxem- 
bourg! (Lance Secretan as Paton.) 
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Paton: Empty, sir. (He sniffs the barrel). Been fired. 
Paton nonchalantly identifies the weapon in the case as the one Icarus made in the metal 
shop during Useful Work. (Centre: Dorothy Turner as Miss Betts, the headmaster’s 
secretary.) 





John: Look here, Skillingworth, I'm not going to sit and tap my heels while you put the wnuie 
school through the third degree. 
John bursts in on the outraged Dr. Skillingworth, much to the amusement of Daventry 
(Alec McCowen), who is being questioned by the headmaster. 





Daventry: It | was Ikey’s father, I'd be proud 
ot i 


John If you were Ikey’s father, you'd have 
every right to be 


John tries to get at the truth but 

quickly sees that Daventry is playing 

for time. But he does hear something 

of the influence the remarkable Icarus 
has had among the boys. 


Below 


Daventry: Shot! He wasn't shot. He just got 
a ball-bearing stuck in his leg. Ive had one 
in my arm. Look Nothing to make a fuss 
about Surely you know they = always 
exaggcrate Ikey took that one out 


John: Who put it in? 


Daventry: Ikey He's got a theory about pain 
being all imagination It works too. 

















Above: 


John: 1 feel like a child who's 
been whipped more in sorrow 
than in anger. I'm sure any 
self-respecting child would 
rather be whipped in anger 
wouldn't he. Daventry? 


Right 


Stella Why did you do it, 
Icarus? We've been terri- 
fied Of course we were 
We thought you had crashed 

Well you could have 
crashed Icarus, you 
could your father 
thought so too 


John’s mother was right—Icarus 

achieved what he set out to do 

Tragedy turns to joy and John 

and Stella's petty differences 

are forgotten in the lisation 

of the magnitude of their son's 
great action 


After a day of alternating hopes and fears 
and increasing irritations for John because 
the exploits of his sons have become front- 
page news, linked, of course, with com- 
ments about his pacifism, it seems certain 
that Icarus, who had flown on alone, leav- 
ing his younger brothers in safety, has 
crashed in the Alps. Now comes the 
great chastening for John, whose scapegoats 
are cluding him one by one. Daventry 
calls, deeply distressed about his hero, 
and brings with him sopy of the mani- 
festo in which Icarus set forth his credo 
His superbly simple plan had been to take 
this manifesto to Geneva, doing it the 
dangerous way as a gesture to impress the 
world On the grubby piece of paper 
brought by Daventry opening words 
are 

We boys of Ferndale School do not 
wish to kill the children of any other 
school And this seems to us to be the 
reductio ad absurdum of war 4 








Whispers from 
the Wings 
by Looker-on 


OST actresses, when about to study an 

historical rdle, go to the British Museum 
Reading Room and consult all the authori- 
tative works written about the personality 
they are about to interpret on the stage. 
Mary Morris is the exception. She goes to 
art galleries and looks at paintings. 

As painting is her hobby, a portrait can 
tell her far more than a written biography. 
Three years ago, when first invited to play 
the title-rdle in The Young Elizabeth, now 
running so successfully at the Criterion 
Theatre, she made it her business to examine 
the existing portraits of Elizabeth within 
easy reach of London and to acquire repro- 
ductions of others in more distant collections. 

She was fascinated by the fact that they 
were the work of artists who had actually 
seen Elizabeth and been closer to her than 
later biographers who wrote about the 
Queen only from evidence supplied by 
historical documents and contemporary 
memoirs. For Miss Morris, with her 
painter’s eye, the portraits were nearer to 
the original. 

Even so, she did not confine her research 
to art galleries. She read Edith Sitwell’s 
Fanfare for Elizabeth and Margaret Irwin’s 
novel, Young Bess, which covers the same 
period of Elizabeth’s early life as the play. 
She also concerned herself with the modes 
and fashions of the Elizabethans. Though 
excited by the prospect of playing so famous 
a woman on the stage, she felt it difficult to 
discover what Elizabeth was really like, 
considering that she came to the throne 
nearly four hundred years ago, but she tried 
to form an impression of the woman by 
discovering what happened to England 
during the forty-five years of her reign. 

In the play at the Criterion Miss Morris 
portravs Elizabeth from the age of sixteen 
until she ascended the throne as a young 
woman of twenty-five. They were strangely 
eventful years. Henry VIII died and young 
Elizabeth, virtually an orphan, lived on the 
charity of her sister Mary and her step- 
mother, Katherine Parr. Protector Somerset 
ruled England during the troubled reign of 
the boy-king, Edward VI. Mary followed 
and banished Elizabeth to Hatfield, where 
she was guarded like a prisoner. In the 
last scene of the play Cecil brings the ring 


Mary Morris (Portrait by Charles Trigg) 


from the Queen’s finger, as proof that Mary 
is dead and the Young Elizabeth is 
sovereign. 

In a short space of time Miss Morris has 
to show how this flamboyant daughter of 
Anne Boleyn developed from an irresistible 
tomboy into a serious-minded young woman, 
fully aware of the responsibilities of the 
monarchy. Though the authors, Jennette 
Dowling and Francis Letton, have not cap- 
tured the essential boisterousness of the 
Elizabethan age in their play, Miss Morris 
has done her best to convey it by the humour 
she brings to the earlier scenes. 

It is a pity that the final curtain falls just 
as the young woman assumes power and 
realises the full significance of wearing the 
crown of England. It is strange that no 
playwright has thought of writing a sequel, 
dealing with Elizabeth between the ages of 
25 and 35. Such a play could be performed 
alternately with The Young Elizabeth, in 
the same manner that the Oliviers presented 
Shaw’s Ca@sar and Cleopatra and Shakes- 


evenings at the St. James’s during the 
Festival of Britain summer. Most of the 
plays already written about Elizabeth deal 
with the later years of her life, as does 
Gloriana, Benjamin Britten’s forthcoming 
opera, based on the Queen’s relationship 
with the Earl of Essex. 


(Continued on page 26) 





A Master of Tomfoolery 


(Picture by Denis de Marney) 


HE Aldwych Theatre is itself again. 

Ralph Lynn and Robertson Hare are 
back there in a Ben Travers farce, Wild 
Horses, recalling the good old days of the 
Nineteen-Twenties, when anyone in search 
of laughter went automatically to the Ald- 
wych, where for ten years one Travers farce 
succeeded another and established Tom 
Walls, Ralph Lynn, Robertson Hare and 
Mary Brough as the most popular comedy- 
team of the day. 

Ralph Lynn has always felt that he 
belonged to the Aldwych, but never so 
strongly as the other evening when one of 
the ladies appearing in Wild Horses dis- 
covered that a drawer in her dressing room 
was not sliding in and out any too easily. 
The cause of the trouble was a discoloured 
postcard which had become wedged at the 
back. It was addressed to Mr. Lynn and 
written by D. A. Clarke-Smith from the 
Green Room Club away back in 1924, 
concerning a part in Six Cylinder Love, 
which Mr. Lynn was then producing at the 
Garrick, with Edna Best and Bobby Howes 
as the youngsters. The card had lain there 
ever since and only came to light when 
Mr. Lynn returned to his spiritual home. 

At the time the card was written Mr. 
Lynn and Tom Walls were appearing at 


by Eric Johns 


the Aldwych for the first time in /t Pays 
to Advertise, which followed their specta- 
cular success in Tons of Money at the 
Shaftesbury. They were just establishing 
that unique partnership which was to make 
theatre history.. After a run of eighteen 
months, business began to fall off, so the 
two comedians, anxious to continue their 
stage-partnership, looked round for a suit- 
able vehicle. Tom Walls gave Mr. Lynn 
two or three scripts to read, but he turned 
them down as not being good enough. This 
led to a certain amount of friction, as Mr. 
Walls accused his partner of being unduly 
difficult. The run was nearing its end and 
still no successor turned up. 

Tom Walls decided to forget his troubles 
by going to Liverpool for a week-end to look 
at a race-horse. He went into Mr. Lynn’s 
dressing room to say goodbye and mentioned 
that he was taking a play to read in the 
train. He left the first: act with Mr. Lynn 
and took the other two with him. “ We 
must do this play,” cried Mr. Lynn on his 
return. “ But you've only read one act,” 
replied Walls. “ I don’t need to read more,” 
added Mr. Lynn, “ it is a splendidly written 
farce and just what we are looking for.” 

The play was A Cuckoo in the Nest by 
Ben Travers, which they staged at the Ald- 
wych in 1925 with Yvonne Arnaud, Mary 
Brough, Robertson Hare and Roger Livesey, 
then a boy of nineteen, to support them. It 
ran for 376 performances and when they 
wanted a successor Mr. Travers gave them 
Rookery Nook, which passed the 400 mark. 
Afterwards he wrote Thark, Plunder, A Cup 
of Kindness, A Night Like This, Turkey 
Time, Dirty Work and A Bit of a Test, 
which kept the Walls-Lynn-Travers team at 
the same theatre for ten years. No Travers 
play was seen at the Aldwych after 1933 
until last November, when Wild Horses 
received a rapturous welcome with Mr. Lynn 
and Mr. Hare in the cast, the only two 
surviving members of the original team. 

Mr. Lynn enjoys playing at the Aldwych 
again in a part tailor-made for him by Mr. 
Travers. “ After our original success in 
A Cuckoo in the Nest,” he observed, * Ben 
wrote comedies each containing four definite 
leading parts—-for Mary Brough, Robertson 
Hare, Tom Walls and me. Mary Brough 
was usually given a common woman or a 
parvenu to play. Bunny Hare was sure to 
be henpecked by a dominating wife or 


(Continued on page 26) 
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YVONNE ARNAUD as Denise. 


“Dear Charles” 


CENES from the successful comedy at the New Theatre which had 


its first performance on 18th December last. Cleverly written by 
Alan Melville after the French play “ Les Enfants d’Edouard ” by Marc- 
Gilbert Sauvajon and Frederick Jackson, “ Dear Charles” provides 
Yvonne Arnaud with one of the most delightful comedy rdéles of her 
career. The play is directed by Murray MacDonald and the elegant 
setting is designed by Hutchinson Scott. A full review of the play has 
already appeared in a previous issue. 
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The three attractive children 
of Denise Darvel are seen 
at breakfast in the living 
room of their home in Paris. 
L. to R.: Paul Hansard as 
Walter, Beatrice Varley as 
Martha, the Darvels’ long- 
suffering housekeeper, 
Michael Allan as Bruno, 
and Mary Holland as 
Martine, 


Left: In view of the 
approaching marriage of 
Walter and Martine into a 
highly respected’ Parisian 
family, Denise tells the 
children that the portrait of 
“Charles” which hangs 
over the mantelpiece is not 
that of their deceased father 
but merely the picture of an 
unknown man _ which she 
had picked up in a junk 
shop in Brighton. Denise is 
a successful authoress who 
does not believe in mar- 
riage, but she feels the time 
has come to legalise a some- 
what anomalous position. 








The children are so devoted 
to their irresistible mother 
that they have accepted with 
aplomb the staggering news 
that they are each about to 
meet their respective fathers. 
For Denise has it in mind to 
marry one of them forth- 
with, though neither has any 
knowledge of the children’s 
existence. On the right, she 
greets Sir Michael Anstru- 
ther (Garry Marsh), the first 
love of her University days 
and Walter's father. Sir 
Michael is quickly under her 
spell again. 


Next arrives the tempestu- 
ous Polish pianist Jan Let- 
zaresco (Charles Goldner), 
Martine’s father, who is only 
too willing to recall, if 
somewhat hazily, their 
whirlwind days together in 
Warsaw many years ago. 


Last and most gallant is 
Dominique Lecler (Gerard 
Heinz), whom Denise met 
one romantic night in Flor- 
ence. He is delighted to 
discover his son Bruno. 





The three visitors are all most anxious to win the hand of Denise, but eventually it is 
left to Denise herself to choose. Meantime Martha, who has been the devoted slave of her 
mistress during the whole of her unconventional career, has a fixed aversion for Jan. 


* 


a 


ig 


Left: Martha 
threatens to 
strike the 
pianist dur- 
ing his most 
spirited ren- 
dering of his 
favourite 
piece, the 
* Appassion- 
ata” (speci- 
ally com- 
posed by 
Kenneth 
Leslie 


Smith). 

















Denise had decided to make a 
decision about her future hus- 
band before the dinner party 
she has arranged in honour of 
the future mother-in-law. But 
at the last moment she feeis 
she cannot marry either of 
her suitors. The children 
desperately suggest she might 
instead marry her life-long 
friend and devoted admirer, 
their family doctor, Edward 
(played by A. J. Brown). But 
in vain. In the end there is 
only one solution for Denise 

to bring out “dear Charles” 
again and hang him in the 
place of honour. Sir Michael, 
Jan and Dominique are in- 
stead used to provide the 
“background” as “bosom 
friends ” of that mythical and 

near-perfect gentleman. 


Right: The elegant widow, 
Madame Duchemin, is duly 
impressed with the Darvels 
when she arrives with her son 
and daughter for the party. 
She asks to speak with Denise 
alone, but it would be unfair 
to divulge the clever twist 
which follows. (L.-R: Brenda 
Beith, Billie Hill and Douglas 
Rae) 


--ragegett eeeeeet ¢ 











Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent ... . 


FTER the early season production lull, 

a sudden shift has occurred with 
managers moaning “theatre shortage’”—so 
tight has the situation become that several 
shows, completely financed, are delaying 
production activity until a Broadway berth 
is definitely assured. This does not mean 
to imply standing room only is the order 
of the day, but a great many shows are 
getting by with a marginal weekly profit 
thanks, it seems to us, for a change in tone 
in current dramatic criticism. Many 
reviewers are now stressing to the full a 
production’s merits, underplaying, and in 
some cases, practically ignoring its failings. 
Only the inept are immediately tagged for 
failure. 

Two recent comedies that have been given 
this fighting chance to win favour with audi- 
ences are The Fifth Season by Sylvia Regan 
and Mid-Summer by Vina Delmar. The 
former has as its background New York’s 
large dress manufacturing business and it 
follows the usual pattern of such comedies: 
at the opening, bankruptcy is staring at the 
two partners then a terrific order sends 
some double-dealing 
threatens to plunge them deeper in the red 
than ever and at curtain time the day is 
saved with bigger and better profits in the 
rosy future. The only justification for this 
latest edition of the formula is that it gives 
the popular Yiddish comedian, Menasha 
Skulnik, a chance to make his English- 
speaking debut, and he proves to be a very 
funny man with his doleful face and small, 
hesitant gestures. Whatever laughs there 
are in The Fifth Season are strictly of his 
manufacture and all the reviewers advised 
their readers to drop in and see a master 
craftsman at work despite the negligible 
value of his material. 

Mid-Summer is also still in the running 
because of a performer rather than the play. 
Geraldine Page, who has been moved up to 
stardom since the opening, has received the 
greatest notices for a debut performance in 
recent memory. She first focused attention 
to herself last year in an off-Broadway pro- 
duction of Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke after knocking around for years with 
whatever stock companies would have her, 
and her current appearance in Mid-Summer 
seems to carry over a frantic desperation not 
to muff her big chance. Her réle is that 


their stock zooming; 


Mawby Green 


of an uneducated wife and mother who 
yearns for security, symbolised by her desire 
for a little white house in the country. Her 
husband, however, is a school teacher who 
wants to hit the big time and the big money 
as a vaudevillian. Their conflict, solved 
sentimentally and carrying little conviction, 
is just about all there is to the play, but 
Miss Page has refused to settle for anything 
so small. Essentially she seems to want to 
follow in the tradition of Laurette Taylor, 
Pauline Lord and Shirley Booth: acting that 
doesn’t seem like acting, but she seems afraid 
she won't achieve enough recognition so she 
has whipped up the most amazing collection 
of mannerisms to superimpose on whatever 
is honest in her portrayal. It is the busiest 
performance we have yet seen and as our 
interest in the character waned, our fascin- 
ation with her technique grew until by the 
end of the evening we were playing a game, 
trying to outguess the actress by figuring out 
how she would go from one contortion into 
the next without having six gestures left 
over. This is, of course, a minority opinion 
but it does seem to us Miss Page has yet 
to decide whether she is going to be a 
personality or an actress. 

The first victim of the theatre shortage 
was a revival of the 1920 mystery-melodrama 
The Bat, featuring Zazu Pitts and’ Lucile 
Watson. Old fashioned and dated as it 
was, it still held a goodly quota of enter- 
tainment buf just as its curio appeal was 
beginning to catch on at the box office, it 
was forced to vacate for an incoming pro- 
duction with no other theatre available to 
house its shrieks and laughter. 

The most keenly awaited dramatic event 
of the season was Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible, and while all the reviewers placed 
it on a lower level of achievement than the 
same author’s Death of a Salesman, they 
nevertheless made it very clear it was well- 
worth attending. This, however, did not 
satisfy the play’s director, Jed Harris, and 
he is at present trying to build up a feud 
with the critics, without much __ success, 
claiming they should have overlooked its 
faults: as he did when he went to work with 
the script, and raved and raved over its 
monumental achievements. Little does Mr. 
Harris suspect how quickly The Crucible 
could have dived towards failure with a 
lesser name than Arthur Miller as author, or 





Beatrice 
Arthur 


Straight, 
Kennedy, 
E. G. Marshall, 
Walter Hampden 
and Fred Stewart 
in Arthur Miller's 
* The Crucible.”’ 


(Picture by 
Fehl) 


Fred 


for that matter, how lucky it is to have seen 
the light of day at all. 

This does not mean The Crucible is a 
bad play—far from it. It does, however, 
have a rather grim and forbidding back- 
ground: the witch hunt in Salem, Massachu- 
setts in the year 1692, a heavy production 
and a theme that is all thesis with little 
human warmth. But its very real redeeming 
features are the sincerity of the author’s 
beliefs and the intensity with which he 
drives them across the footlights. 

The story is based 
neurotic and hysterical young women 
Salem accused their neighbours of being 
instruments of the devil until the innocent 
were brought to trial and condemned to be 
hanged. He has examined every nook and 
cranny of this situation, exploring all its 
ramifications by following the light of the 
simple farmer, John Proctor, and his wife 
caught up in this maelstrom of false accu- 
sations, until he goes to the gallows rather 
than confess to something he knows is a lie. 

Mr. Miller makes no claims other than 
the fact he is dramatising an incident in 
American history, but it is almost inevitable 
these days of destroyed reputations via 
unsubstantial accusations not to look for 
parallels. And from the clear bursts of 
applause that greet the end of each scene, 
it is obvious the audience has found them 
and is stirred and appreciative of having so 
eloquent a spokesman. 


the 


of 


on fact: how 


Peter Ustinov’s most original comedy, The 
Love of Four Colonels, has been lovingly 
and safely transported across the Atlantic 
by the Theatre Guild and Aldrich & Myers, 
who signed the very potent box office team 


of Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer for the 
leads with a double in brass job for Mr. 
Harrison as director. On its pre-Broadway 
run, it was found necessary to cut in its 
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entirety the last scene of the play in the 
Military Administration Office where the 
colonels’ wives take over, as audiences found 
it anti-climatic. This does make the comedy 
seem more unresolved than ever, but there 
seems to be a compensating improvement 
in the earlier scenes. Whether this is due 
to casting, cutting or pointing up of lines, 
we are not certain, but there is no doubt 
that the whole performance is rightly keyed 
for American audiences. Needless to say 
the laughs are coming in different places, 
but there are a steady stream of them, with 
a lot of isolated giggles and guffaws as some 
member of the audience finds a private joke 
of his own or catches up seconds later with 
the rest of the paying guests. 

Of the four plays within-the-play, by far 
the funniest is the Shakespearean take-off, 
which in London we found the least amusing. 
It is very broadly and superbly burlesqued 
by Miss Palmer in bright, gay costumes and 
settings so typical of the American con- 
ception of Shakespearean production as 
opposed to the drab gloom and greater acting 
restraint in the British edition. This pre- 
cedes the Chekhov episode and its side- 
splitting hilarity partially accounts for the 
flatness of old Russia. Nothing seems 
capable of following it. The actors, how- 
ever, are not entirely without blame, their 
timing being just a few beats off and a more 
lugubrious handling of the lines could put 
the finishing touches on the devastation of 
the do-nothing-but-suffer-in-boredom school, 
as it does in London. The opening Moliere 
episode is enchanting with Miss Palmer 
bubbling deliciously all the way, but the 
final American gangster episode is something 
of a poser. It is a little less broadly played 
than the way you see it and it does get its 
fair quota of laughs, but we doubt if 
Americans accept this movie cliche as a 

(Continued overleaf) 





Whispers from the Wings (Cond) 

That The Young Elizabeth has become 
the most topical play of the Coronation 
year is a pure coincidence. It should have 
been staged three years ago, but much to 
Miss Morris’s disappointment, the original 
plan had to be shelved, as there was no 
suitable theatre available. Later the Reper- 
tory Players tried it out at the Cambridge 
Theatre one Sunday night in the December 
of 1951, with Miss Morris as Elizabeth, 
Peggy Thorpe-Bates as Mary Tudor and 
Margaretta Scott as Katherine Parr. 

It was an immediate success and when 
the sudden death of George VI, two months 
later, brought a second Elizabeth to the 
throne, the play took on a new significance 
and this story of three Tudor Queens was 
put on for a run in the West-End. It is 
likely to flourish throughout the Coronation 
summer, particularly in view of the fact that 
it was the first play our young Queen saw 
after coming out of mourning. 





Master of Tomfoolery (Conid.) 

terrorised by a bully of a man. Tom Walls 
was at his best in the drunken scenes which 
Ben wrote for him. He never over-played 
them and no one has been able to deliver 
slurred speech with such clarity of diction; 
everyone in the house understood every 
word he said. I was given a variety of 
parts, sometimes a bright young man, some- 
times a crook, but always a character of 
infinite comic possibilities. 

“ The parts I played were specially con- 
structed to allow me to introduce a good 
deal of my own comic business. Ben never 
objected; on the contrary, he was always 
prepared for me to offer suggestions and 
would have been surprised had I not done 
so. He could never force himself to write. 
When he has a good idea for a plot he 
works at tremendous speed, but, without a 
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well-planned scheme at the back of his 
mind, he remains inarticulate. During his 
run of successes at the Aldwych he was 
offered a fantastic amount to write six film 
scripts over a period of three years, but he 
refused, fearing that his inspiration might 
fail him if he had to write to order and 
complete a scenario by a given date. 

“ During our original Travers season at 
the Aldwych we played a total of 2,796 
performances and Robertson Hare and my 
brother, Gordon James, must have set up 
something of a record by not missing a 
single show in all those ten years. In 1947 
the three of us played together again in 
Outrageous Fortune at the Winter Garden, 
adding another 250 to our Travers statistics, 
which now record well over 3,000 West-End 
performances, quite apart from long pro- 
vincial tours and a visit to Germany, where 
Wild Horses was tried out before it came 
to the Aldwych.” 





Echoes from Broadway (Contd) 


typical background for them. It is no more 
definitive than the Western, the musical or 
the war film. Nor is it easy to find a stage 
tradition to work in. Eugene O'Neill is the 
dramatic giant, but the recent failure to 


revive interest in his works shows Americans 
are not indentifying themselves closely with 


him these days. Perhaps what is needed is 
a Satire on a recurrent theme or trend in 
Broadway plays and that would seem to be 
the hero who would rather give up his life 
(in tragedies) or risk losing his job and 
security (in comedies and dramas) than 
compromise with his beliefs. Hardly a 
subject for fun at this time, but there it is 
with at least a dozen plays in the last two 
years wrestling with the moral issues 
involved. 

Mr. Harrison’s contribution to these play- 
lets should not be overlooked as he equals 
Miss Palmer every inch of the way and his 
London acting counterpart, Mr. Ustinov. 
However, as the spirit of evil in the “outer” 
play. he does not dominate the laugh depart- 
ment as Mr. Ustinov does, which is rather 
to be expected, for a sophisticated leading 
man can never be as funny as a good, low 
comedian. 

Despite some hesitancies on the part of 
the reviewers, the imagination, wit and good 
humours that have gone into Love of Four 
Coionels have been duly appreciated and hit 
status achieved, with current plans calling 
for a season in New York, a summer lay-off 
while the stars rest and then a tour of the 
States. 





°° The 
Merchant 
of 


Venice ’’ 


at 
the 
Old Vic 


CENES from the 
second play of 

the current Old Vic 
season. Hugh Hunt’s 
new production § of 
“The Merchant of 
Venice” met with a 
success equal to that 
of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” which opened 
the season with such 
overwhelming 
triumph. The play 
was reviewed last 
month and these pic- 
tures will give some 
idea of the charm of 
the eighteenth century 
“ Watteau style” dé- 
cor by Roger Furse. 
* Julius Caesar” fol- 
lowed “The Mer- 
chant” on 24th Feb- 
ruary, too late for 
review this month. 


Pictures by 


Angus McBean 


Antonio: Your worth is very dear in my regard 
L-R: William Squire as Gratiano, Douglas Campbell as Antonio, 
Richard Gale as Lorenzo, Tony van Bridge as Salanio, Robert Urqu- 
hart as Bassanio and Patrick Wymark as Salarino. 


Portia: . . . he will fence with his own shadow 
Centre: Irene Worth as Portia and Jane Wenham as Nerissa. 
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Jessica: 1 will make fast 
the doors, and gild my- 
self with some more 
ducats, and be with 
you straight 


Jessica’s elopement. 
(Claire Bloom as 
Jessica.) 





Gobbo: 1 cannot think you are my son. 

Launcelot: 1 know not what I shall think 
of that; but I am Launcelot, the Jew’s 
man, and I am sure Margery your wife 
is my mother 


Kenneth Connor as_ Launcelot 
Gobbo and Newton Blick as Old 
Gobbo. 

















Tubal: Your daughter spent in Genoa, as 
I heard, one night, fourscore ducats. 


Shylock: Thou stick’st a dagger in me: I 
Shall never see my gold again: fourscore 
ducats at a sitting! fourscore ducats! 


Shylock receives news of his run- 
away daughter. But Tubal has 
better news in the rumour of disas- 
ter to Antonio’s ships. The Jew is 
determined to bring the merchant 
to justice. (Paul Rogers as Shylock 
and Wolfe Morris as Tubal.) 


Arragon: And so I have address’'d me. Fortune now to my heart’s hope! 


The Prince of Arragon, second suitor for the hand of Portia, arrives at Portia’s house in 
Belmont to make his choice from among the gold, silver and lead caskets. 


(John Warner as Arragon.) 
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Portia O love dispatch all 
business, and be gonc! 


Bassanio is brought news 

of Antonio’s misfortune, 

just after he has won 

Portia’s hand and heart. 

He hastens from Belmont 
to Venice. 


Nerissa, Portia’s maid, 

like her mistress, gives 

her lover, Gratiano, Bas- 

sanio’s friend, a_ ring, 

which he swears never 
to part with. 











Portia: Tarry a little: there is 
something else This bond 
doth give thee here no jot 
of blood 


Portia and Nerissa, dis- 

guised as a young lawyer 

and his clerk, at the trial 
of Antonio. 


Jessica In such a night did 
young Lorenzo swear h 
lov'd her well 


Jessica and Lorenzo in 
the final scene of the 
play. 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 

We could compare the first play with the 
Olivier revival of Oedipus Rex (the W. B. 
Yeats version) in 1945, and on balance felt 
that Mr. Wolfit’s presentation did not plumb 
the ultimate depths on account of its more 
naturalistic approach. Not that there is not 
something to be said for a reorientation, 
particularly when a new translation in the 
modern idiom is used, and Mr. Wolfit is to 
be applauded for the attempt. But the 
sonorous majesty of the Gilbert Murray 
rendering presumably is now considered out- 
moded. Consequently the Greek Chorus 
appears an anachronism, and_ individuals 
therefore supply the usually concerted dia- 
logue. It seemed to us the danger is that 
the whole conception of Greek fatalism 
inclines to become unacceptable in a pro- 
duction that ignores the time-honoured 
tradition. 

The second play was another matter. We 
were grateful indeed for this opportunity 
of enjoying a truly uplifting experience. 
Produced without fuss, the play moved 
quietly and inevitably to the miraculous 
death of Oedipus in the sacred grove near 
Athens. Mr. Wolfit brought a_ splendid 
majesty to the old man. Indeed it was when 
Oedipus sat immobile that the greatness of 
the performance was most apparent, and we 
were inevitably reminded of the triumph of 
Mr. Wolfit’s renowned Lear. 

In the first play Ellen Pollock surprised 
us with her splendidly dramatic Jocasta. 
Lewis Casson was Teiresias and Ernest Hare 
Creon, though the latter seemed not entirely 
at home among the intrigues of ancient 
Thebes. Rosalind Iden brought a peaceful 
dignity to the loyal Antigone in the second 
part, while a performance that made a deep 
impression was that of Peter Rendall as 
royal Theseus. FS. 


“ The Drunkard ” (/rving) 
EBRUARY 9th saw an interesting revival 
of the early 19th century melodrama by 
W. H. Smith and a Gentleman, first pro- 
duced in 1844 as a sideshow at the fair 
presented at the Boston Museum: by the 
celebrated P. T. Barnum. In England at 
that time drama as an art was not flourish- 
ing. Macready had failed the year before 
and the conditions in the profession and the 
kind of work produced were not misrepre- 
sented by Charles Dickens in Nicholas 
Nickleby. 
The story of the chivalrous young gentle- 
man who marries for love the sweet and 
fair daughter of a widowed cottager, is 


inveigled by a rascally lawyer into tasting 
gin only to become enslaved by it, leaves 
his wife and child to the mercy of the world 
whilst he staggers gin-sodden about London, 
and is restored to sobriety and comparative 
affluence by the intervention of a wealthy 
Temperance crusader, is most entertainingly 
displayed in 15 scenes. The fact that life 
as we know it is quite different is neither 
here no there. That applies to most art. 
The Drunkard is a particularly tasty sample 
of what delighted our ancestors. It is the 
real thing, not often found today, and 
should be seen if only for the better enjoy- 
ment of the burlesques upon it with which 
we are more familiar. 

Apart from these considerations, the play 
has claims in its own right. The action is 
brisk while the speeches are never too 
long. Most of the set types of character 
are introduced, and type-acting can be very 
enjoyable. In spite of all the clichés, it is 
impossible not to feel an interest in these 
characters and a curiosity as to the outcome. 

The play cannot now be played in the 
manner we should consider “ straight.” To 
guy it would be stupid, unfeeling and un- 
imaginative. The best way to play it is as 
Crummles would have played it, and this is 
what the company on the whole did. David 
Markham as the drunkard and Sally Cooper 
as his wife were particularly good. Olive 
Walter and Anthony Snell led the comic 
element. John H. Moore enforced respect 
for the wealthy philanthropist and Frederick 
Peisley, who also produced, presented the 
wicked lawyer with commendable restraint. 

H.G.M. 


* Rain ” (Embassy) 


RAIN by John Colton and Clemence Ran- 
dolph, based on the well-known story 
by W. Somerset Maugham, was revived for 
two weeks in February. 
The story, written in 1919, must have had 
a share in popularising Freudian ideas. The 
Rev. Alfred Davidson identified the good 
life with sex-repression. Returning with his 
wife to his mission in the South Seas, he was 
forced to wait some days for a steamer at 
Pago Pago. Also subject to the same delay 
was Miss Sadie Thompson, loud, flashy and 
unmistakeable. He devoted himself to 
having her returned to San Francisco, where 
a term of three years in a_ penitentiary 
awaited her, and to saving her soul. He 
almost succeeded but in the end no failure 
could have been more tragically complete. 
There are some additions in the play, to 


(Continued on page 34) 





OPERA and BALLET 


“ The Great Detective ” (Sadler's Wells) 

HIS new ballet by Margaret Dale, with 

music by Richard Arnell and décor by 
Brian Robb, had its first performance on 
2ist January. In it Kenneth Macmillan 
appeared, wearing a deer-stalker cap and a 
fancy cape of Inverness derivation and 
making play with a magnifying-glass and a 
meerschaum pipe, but, although the pro- 
gramme stated that the ballet was being 
performed with the consent of the Trustees 
of the Estate of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
the dance had no further connection with 
the work of that author. Brian Robb’s 
décor was in the fashionable scribble and 
splash style and Sherlock Holmes would 
have found himself rather a Rip Van 
Winkle in its midst. The Doctor was there, 
identifiable by reference to the programme, 
but Stanley Holden, arrayed in gay brown, 
was like no doctor ever imagined and 
further from Watson he could not go. As 
a Piccadilly Johnny he danced dapperly. 
The infamous Professor was very young. 
Old Moriarty had apparently had monkey 
gland treatment. As if to point this, a 
gorilla appeared among his underlings. The 
detective and his antagonist were never 
confronted, for the sufficient reason that 
Kenneth Macmillan supported both rédles. 
It was quite a jolly take-off and the music 
was lively and pleasant to the ear. As a 
comic interlude between two traditional 
works it was very enjoyable and the response 
from the audience was encouraging. 

The programme opened with Carnaval, 
wherein Pirmin Trecu drew admiration as 
Harlequin and Harold Turner as Pantalon. 
Two scenes from Casse Noisette brought the 
evening to a close. In the Kingdom of 
Sweets, Elaine Fifield impressed by her 
performance as the Sugar Plum Fairy and 
again Pirmin Trecu was outstanding in the 
Spanish dance. 

John Lanchbery conducted the orchestra 
through the music of Schumann and 
Tchaikovsky. Richard Arnell was Guest 
Conductor for his own work. H.G.M. 


“ Orpheus ” (Covent Garden) 
RETURN 
opera was made on 3rd February with 


to the source of modern 
a very beautiful performance of Gluck’s 
Orpheus which seemed near in spirit to 
ancient Greek tragedy. The story of 
Orpheus, inspired by love for his lost 
Eurydice, overcoming death itself by the 
power of music, is ideal for the purpose of 
music drama. Originally for a tenor voice, 
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Violetta Elvin 


in the second act of ‘“ Giselle.” Miss Elvin danced 
Giselle for her first appearance at the Opera House on 
9th February following her triumphant visit to Italy. 
The critics were unanimous in acclaiming a new warmth 
and assurance in her performance and she had a great 
reception from an enthusiastic audience at Covent 
Garden. Moira Shearer also danced Giselle for the 
first time as guest artist on 13th February. 


(Picture by Baron) 
his has long been accepted as a contralto 
part. Kathleen Ferrier, singing it for the 
first time at Covent Garden, was deeply 
impressive, not only by reason of the sweet- 
ness, purity and power of her vocal gift, 
but also for the calm beauty and authority 
which she brought io the picture. In a 
long, rather dark, blue gown, she moved with 
simple grace and her repose was absolute. 
The whole work is apt to seem one long 
sweet prelude to the famous lament over 
the second death of Eurydice; after which 
there is a brief holiday dance in Elysium 
to celebrate her second restoration, provided 
to make a happy ending according with 18th 
century sentiment. Lament is too close a 
definition. Orpheus declares his state of 


(Continued on page 36) 





New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


render the situation more obvious. There is 
an important new character, a sergeant of 
the U.S. Marines, who is prepared to make 
Sadie a good husband, This addition makes 
the missionary’s interference with her still 
harder to condone, and Mr. Maugham had 
drawn him without much sympathy in the 
beginning. 

Anthony Hawtrey, who also produced, 
presented the Rev. Alfred Davidson with 
considerable restraint, if not rather per- 
functorily. Miriam Karlin completely real- 
ised Miss Thompson in both her moods. 
But the most impressive character study was 
that of Marjory Hawtrey as Mrs. Davidson. 

H.G.M. 


“ A Woman of No Importance ” 
(Savoy) 
GALAXY of stars and sumptuously 
beautiful décor and costumes make this 
Wilde revival as amusing a piece of escapism 
as is likely to come our way this season. 

The play, according to the records, has 
not been seen in the West End since 1915, 
and, quite understandably, the presenters on 
the current occasion have felt obliged both 
to trim and adorn this lesser known Wilde 
piece to make it acceptable to this more 
sophisticated age. A lot has happened 
since 1915. 

It was quite possible in places, even with- 
out a detailed knowledge of the original, to 
spot the interpolated witticisms: some were 
good but others had a too modern ring to 
them. Wilde might not have approved. 

The chief stumbling block is still the 
character and reactions of Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
How are we to accept this presumably 
educated lady’s abysmal ignorance of the 
happenings in her world. It is impossible 
to believe that she could be unaware of the 
identity or of the doubtful reputation of 
Lord Illingworth when her son is about to 
become his secretary. Would she also have 
had the strength to refuse Lord Illingworth’s 
final offer of marriage when the battle is 
on about their son? 

However, the production at the Savoy has 
done everything to minimise such question- 
ings. To this end the more sanctimonious 
of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s utterances have been 
deleted and there is now no sense of bathos. 

It is sheer delight to wallow in the beauti- 
fully finished performances of Isabel Jeans as 
the notorious Mrs. Allonby—whose striking 
red gown in the second act has become the 
talk of the Town—of Athene Seyler as the 
warm-hearted Lady Hunstanton and Jean 


Cadell as the acidulated Lady Caroline 
Pontefract. Clive Brook was not so accept- 
able as Lord Illingworth—his manner un- 
expectedly lacked the ease so necessary to 
the Wilde man-about-Town. Nora Swin- 
burne brought sincerity to the difficult part 
of Mrs. Arbuthnot, as did Frances Hyland 
to the “ puritan” from the States, and Peter 
Barkworth to the réle of Gerald Arbuthnot. 
One remembers with pleasure the delightful 
character studies given by William Mervyn 
as the henpecked Sir John, and Aubrey 
Mather, whose Archdeacon had the ring of 
authenticity. 

Michael Benthall directed with a full 
appreciation of the spaciousness and leisure- 
liness of those far-off days, and Loudon 
Sainthill’s luxurious setting and costumes 
FS. 


earned their own applause. 


“ The Shrike ” (Princes) 
HIS grim piece comes to us 
America a Pulitzer Prize Play and 
labelled a José Ferrer production. On either 
count we can sit up and take notice. But 
somehow Joseph Kramm’s drama does not 
move us as it should. 

The shrike of the title (a shrike being 
a predatory bird), is Ann Downs, whosé 
husband’s attempted suicide gives her a 
golden opportunity to put on the screw. 
For Jim Downs had left Ann some three 
months before, and, what she cannot for- 
give, has acquired a girl friend, Charlotte. 
Ann, as far as the world is concerned, is a 
model, loving wife. As far as Jim is con- 
cerned she is death. 

So Jim finds himself in hospital in the 
hands of, to us, as inept a bevy of psychia- 
trists as ever probed into why a man should 
try to take his own life. In the end it 
looked to us as though they—with their 
complete lack of humour—were the ones 
heading for the lunatic asylum. In the case 
of Jim they never once suspected an ill- 
adjusted marriage, and blithely sent him back 
to inevitable damnation when Ann forces 
him to the choice of living with her or the 
hell of being a sane man in a mental 
hospital. 

Sam Wanamaker utterly convinced us as 
the unfortunate Jim, but Constance Cum- 
mings was thwarted by her own personality 
and appearance from presenting Ann as 
cruelly thin-lipped and vindictive as she 
should have been. A long supporting cast 
competently peopled the hospital ward in 
which the action takes place. F.S. 

Our review of Paint Your Wagon, the new musical 


at Her Maiesty’s. is unavoidably held over until next 
month 


from 





Here Lies Grimaldi—circus Clowns’ Tribute 
Adshead 


by Harold 


OSEPH Grimaldi, torn on 18th December 
J 1779, at Lambeth, was a descendant of 
an old family of acrobats and dancers, 
and became himself a burlesque dancer, 
comic singer, tumbler and swordsman. 

Songs he made famous included Hot 
Codlings, Me and My Neddy, Tippitiwitchet, 
and Poor Putty. His chief claim to fame 
however was to become undoubtedly the 
greatest clown of all time; and it is to him 
that all subsequent clowns owe _ their 
affectionate soubriquet of “ Joey.” 

Grimaldi appeared at most of the theatres 
and music-halls of his time, including 
Astley’s, Westminster Bridge Road, and the 
Royal Coburg Theatre, Waterloo Road (now 
the Old Vic), but his greatest successes were 
at Sadlers Wells, Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane. He died on 3lst May 1837, at a house 
in Southampton Street, Pentonville, now 
marked by a blue plaque, and was buried 
in the Churchyard of St. James, Pentonville. 

His “Memoirs,” edited by Charles Dickens 
who re-wrote them in the third person, were 
published in 1838 and are still read, although 
they are now regarded as merely a collection 
of unreliable anecdotes. 

In 1897 the churchyard where Grimaldi 
lies buried was converted into a public open 
space, consisting of a children’s playground 
and a resting-place for local residents. Most 
of the tombstones were uprooted and set 
along the walls, but the grave of Grimaldi 
remains in situ and is kept well-tended. 

A centenary service was held in 1937 in 
the adjoining church and floral tributes were 
laid on the grave by Princess Marie Louise, 
the Critic’s Circle, and clowns from Olympia. 
As recently as January 1950 the custom was 
revived, and representatives of circus clowns 
once again visited the grave to pay deferential 
homage to their great predecessor, who 
though not a circus performer himself, had 
established the perfection of clowning. 

On this occasion many wreaths were laid 
on the grave and afterwards a short service 
was held in the church. The entries in the 
Parish Register record'ng the death and 
burial were also inspected, and it was after- 
wards decided that each year clowns would 
make pilgrimage to the little church on 
Pentonville Hill, there to gather by the 
graveside and afterwards to join in worship 
in church, an annual act of fitting com- 
memoration to the Nonpareil. 


The Tombstone of Joseph Grimaldi in the 
Churchyard of St. James's, Pentonville. 


Where laughing children romp on summer 
nights, 
And play beside the graves of old St. 
James, 
The shade of some pale clown remarks 
their games, 
And musing, falls to dream of lost delights; 
Of Harlequins in gaily-patterned tights, 
And drolls whose merry quips the crowd 
acclaims, 
Where snatch of song and_ half- 
remembered names, 
Biing back in retrospect long-vanished 
sights. 


! was Grimaldi, King of Sadlers Wells, 
And Prince of Pantomime at Drury 
Lane; 

I served them well, those motley clienteles, 
Evoking humour from a mask of pain; 
Now here above the sound of evening 

bells, 
I hear Youth's happy laughter once 
again. 





Opera and Ballet (Conid.) 

bereavement in manner passionless, harmon- 
ious and sublime. In like manner, Miss 
Ferrier sang, with an unforced purity of tone 
which gave rare delight. 

Amor appeared inevitably more like a 
Good Fairy than a Boy God and after this 
manner Adele Leigh gave a pleasing per- 
formance, singing delightfully. Veronica 
Dunne, a Eurydice calm and classical in 
appearance, also sang sweetly. Sweetness 
pervaded but it was a cold clear sweetness. 

Ballet is an important element in the work 
and, since Frederick Ashton was both pro- 


ducer and choreographer, it was properly 


integrated. The opening scene at the tomb 
introduced attitudes of grief 
antique ” as one may say. In the Under- 


world, writhing and kicking Furies, led by | 


Alexander Grant, opposed Orpheus in his 
quest. In Elysium, the Blessed Spirits beheld 
Svetlana Beriosova perform a dance with a 
dove. 

The chorus appeared statuesque 
stylised throughout, in serried ranks on either 
side of the stage, wearing white wigs and 
long draperies. 

The settings by Sophie Fedovovitch were 
blue, bleak, austere and remote. The curtain 
rose on a platform in the sky supporting an 
enormous lyre. A series of wide steps led 
to the platform on either side and the Tomb 
of Eurydice was below it. Cloud effects 
brought a slightly incongruous touch of 
modernity somehow. The Underworld 
presented a view of wrecked harps standing 
like gibbets, dark against the cyclorama, 
which later reflected flowing orange flames, 


to which again some exception might be | 


taken. Elysium was coldly blue with three 
great harps to separate us from infinity. 
Troutbeck’s English text was used. 
Sir John Barbirolli conducted. 
H.G.M. 
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“The Return of Sherlock Holmes” 
(New, Bromley) 
HERLOCK HOLMES receiving increased 
attention at present, the revival of The 
Return of Sherlock Holmes by J. E. Harold 
Terry and L. Arthur Rose, on 20th January 
for two weeks, was well timed. The play 
is founded on the famous stories and treats 
the game of detection and capture seriously, 
if melodramatically. The happy days of 
fog and gaslight in Baker Street were 
pleasantly recalled in Stanley van Beers’ 
production. The first appearance of Geoffrey 
Edwards as the great detective afforded a 
most agreeable thrill, for here was an illus- 
tration from the lamented “ Strand ” maga- 
zine brought to life. The character was so 
firmly established at first sight that his poor 
work later with the violin and his failure 
to fill his meerschaum from the slipper 
nailed to the mantelpiece did nothing to 
confidence. Mr. Edwards seemed 
naturally to resemble Mr. Holmes, but of 
course he can act. 

Assisting Mr. Holmes were the three 
inevitables, Dr. Watson, Billy and Inspector 
Lestrade, played by Jack Lambert, Frederick 
Murphy and Scott Harrold respectively. 
Ranged against him were Cecilia Shlessinger, 
firmly outlined by Yvonne Manners; her 
brother, a bogus divine; Mortimer Profennis, 
skilled in poisons; Charles Augustus Milver- 
ton, a forger and blackmailer, played with 
period suavity by Edward Wheatleigh; a 
female spy; and the redoubtable Col. Moran, 
controlling a world-wide criminal organi- 
sation, given weight by Willoughby Goddard. 
The contest was usually arranged so that 
the odds were numerically four to one 
against Mr. Holmes in the fight to the death. 
All innocent fun; greatly enjoyed. The 
Sherlock Holmes Society turned up in force 
on the first night. 


H.G.M. 
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HAT a-— great disappointment — the 

announcement of plans for Coronation 
theatre have been. It seems it is to be 
revival year instead of a year of new and 
original works by the cream of British play- 
wrights. Are The Admirable Crichton, The 
Apple Cart and A Woman of No Impor- 
tance, to mention only a few, ideal fare for 
the Coronation crowds? Surely we should 
have new works by Ustinov, Coward, Ratti- 
gan, MacDougall (or shall we let him off 
for Escapade?) to remind the many visitors 
in this Royal year of the brilliance of the 
British Theatre. 

Revivals are all very well in ordinary 
times, indeed, they are often delightful, but 
a chance like this to shop window the 
British stage does not come every day. 

May we hope for a reconsideration of the 
subject. Surely new plays of high calibre 
(i.e. Owen Holder’s The Art of Living) can 
be uncovered—if by unknowns, so much the 
better—it must not be said the British have 
lost the spirit of adventure, and no one 
loves a gamble to come off better than the 
actor or producer. So a handful of new 
works to join the lonely Confidential Clerk 
if you please and let’s make this a year to 
remember. 

London, S.W.5. Timothy Romaine 


Among new plays for the West End already 
announced are, of course, Graham Greene's The Living 
Room, Mary Hayley Bell's The Uninvited Guest, R. C 
Sheriff's The White Carnation, and Patrick Hamilton's 
The Man Upstairs. Wt is now announced that Peter 
Ustinov and Terence Rattigan have plays in prepara- 
tion. —Epitor. 


NE of the advantages which cinema fans 
claim over playgoers is the fact that 
their entertainment is continuous. 

Theatre patrons, on the other hand, have 
to endure, usually, two tedious intervals. 
which break the continuity of the play, and 
ruin one’s concentration. In many cases it 
is only a means of padding out a thin plot. 

Most American plays, as well as our own 
musical comedies and revues, have only one 
interval. As it is the tendency nowadays 
for performances to start later, would it 
not be a good opportunity to break with 
tradition and have only two-act plays in 
future? 


London, N.21. (Miss) P. M. Launder 


ICHARD ATTENBOROUGH made an 
interesting point in a recent broadcast 


(“* Question Time,” Light Programme, 11th 
December). He said that whereas one can 


Readers’ Forum 


get away with absent-minded acting on the 
legitimate stage, one can’t on films. In a 
film, you must have all your thoughts con- 
centrated on the emotion you intend to 
portray, especially when there are close-ups. 
It’s no good depending on the lines and the 
pattern of the production to get you through. 
On the stage, he suggested, it is possible to 
go through your oft-repeated part while your 
thoughts are miles away. Ken Annakin, a 
director, agreed with him. 

In contrast to this, a character in Jean 
Cocteau’s play, The Holy Terrors, recently 
played at the Arts Theatre, gives the opposite 
view—that almost anyone can do a film 
part, but it takes a deal of talent and experi- 
ence to act on the stage. 

Which idea is nearer the truth? What is 
the opinion of professional actors who have 
tried their hand at both stage and film work? 
London, W.4. Rosemary Timperley 


HE Crazy Gang have recently opened a 

new show in the West End and, to 
quote from your review of it, they “ seem 
all set for another long run.” 

Their last production, Together Again, 
ran, I believe, for over two years, during 
which time the provinces were denied an 
opportunity of seeing this famous comedy 
team. Nor, to the best of my belief, was 
any provincial centre given an opportunity 
of seeing their show on completion of its 
West End run. 

It seems, therefore, rather ironic that 
provincial theatres on the Moss Empires’ 
circuit should advertise Crazy Gang revues 
when their patrons are never afforded an 
opportunity of seeing them. 

| feel I echo the sentiments of thousands 
of provincial theatre-goers when I deplore 
this state of affairs and ask, “ Can nothing 
be done to ensure a fair deal for the pro- 
vinces in respect of shows such as those of 
the Crazy Gang that are acclaimed by 
everyone who sees them in London but 
which apparently are never to be seen else- 
where?” 


South Shields. J. T. Nelson 


| is always with extreme distaste that I 
hear of amateur Societies claiming excep- 
tional privileges on the grounds that their 
performances are to benefit some charity. 
It seems to me that this is both the last and 
the least reason for demanding consideration. 
since if one is not impelled to put on plays 





Googie Withers as Hester with Kenneth More in 

Terence Rattigan’s *‘ The Deep Blue Sea,” the brilliant 

success at the Duchess. The role of Hester was 

previously played by Peggy Ashcroft and Celia Johnson. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 





THE BRANDON THOMAS CO 


“HARLEYS AUNT” 


BRANDON THOMAS 


Professionals 


fessior Apply |. Brandon-Thomas 
2 Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Rd., W.11. 


Amateurs Apply Samuel French Ltd. 
26 Southampten St., Strand, W.C.2. 
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& SOFT FURNISHINGS 
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THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD 
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solely from an intense love of the drama, 
but require some ancilliary stimulus, it is 
surely better to give up the drama altogether, 
and devote oneself wholeheartedly to the 
said charity. 

If it should happen that a Society finds 
itself with surplus funds, after doing all that 
can be done to give the best possible per- 
formances of the best possible plays—and 
how rarely is that desirable perfection 
achieved—it should instead reduce the price 
of seats, and so allow the members of its 
audiences to contribute to charities of their 
own choice, or, if they prefer it, to see other 
dramatic performances elsewhere. 

There is only one charity to which 
Amateur Drama should contribute, and that 
is Drama itself-—-a deserving and ueedy 
cause if ever there was one. When every 
society presents well-dressed, well-furnished, 
well-lit productions in theatres where every- 
one can sit, and see, and hear in comfort, 
and when prices are within the reach of 
even the youngest child of the poorest 
parents, then, and only then, should they 
look further afield for somewhere to bestow 
their gifts. So please kind-hearted authors, 
agents, costumiers, local authorities and the 
rest, be uncharitable to the charities, and 
instead think kindly of those Societies who 
are pledged to the Drama, and the Drama 
alone, and give what benefits you can to 
them. 
Reading. 


F. W. Partridge 


The award of 10/6 each goes to Messrs. 
Timothy Romaine and F. W. Patridge and 
Miss Rosemary Timperley. The Editor 
invites letters on subjects of theatrical 
interest, which should be marked “ Readers’ 
Forum.” 





Competition No7 
EADERS are asked to describe in not 
more than two hundred and fifty words 

the most dramatic “curtain” they have 

experienced in the theatre. This can be 
the last moments of any act or the final 
curtain itself. 

Entries for this competition should reach 
the Editor marked “ Competition No. 7,” 
by 10th April, and prizes of one guinea each 
will be awarded to the three entries con- 
sidered most interesting. 

The result of Competition No. 6 will te 
found on page 40. 





Amateur Stage 


HE Department of Extra-Mural Studies 

has organized a series of twelve illus- 
trated lectures by Richard Southern, entitled 
“ The Development of Theatrical Presenta- 
tion in England.” Mr. Southern has been 
collecting material and has been engaged in 
research in this particular field for the last 
15 years. Up till last summer his audience 
was largely a professional one at the Old 
Vic Theatre Centre. Now that the Centre 
has been disbanded an opportunity has been 
afforded for a much larger audience to 
benefit from Mr. Southern’s researches and 
studies. This course of lectures, being held 
in the Beveridge Hall, University of London, 
Senate House, every Monday at 7.15 p.m., 
is primarily concerned with problems of 
presentation. Mr. Southern, who has just 
completed a book on _ “Changeable 
Scenery,” has another publication in the 
press entitled “ The Open Stage.” The 
course commenced on 9th February. 


The Leeds Art Theatre is to present Arms 
and the Man by G. Bernard Shaw at the 
Civic Theatre on 17th-21st March. 

The Leeds University Union Italian 
Society are to present two plays by Luigi 
Pirandello at the Riley-Smith Theatre. On 
10th, llth, 12th. and 14th March, at 7.30 
p.m., with a matinee on Saturday 14th 
March at 2.30 p.m., the Theatre Group 
present Henry IV, which has been described 
as marking the beginning of modern tragedy. 
A new translation, embodying all the 
author’s final corrections, has been prepared 
by Mr. Frederick May, who has also made 
the version of Pirandello’s most famous 
play, Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
which is to be produced on 16th, 17th and 
19th March, at 7.30 p.m., with a matinee on 
Wednesday 18th March at 2.30 p.m. 

The Country Players, Maidstone, presen- 
ted Anne Veronica, by H. G. Wells, at the 
Corn Exchange, Maidstone, on 26th, 27th 
and 28th February. 

The Hull Garret Players will 
Norman Ginsbury’s translation of Ibsen’s 
Ghosts in the Merchant Venturers’ Hall, 
Hull, from 11th to 14th March inclusive. 
The producer is Edward Tilley. 

The Query Players are presenting The 
Day's Mischief by Lesley Storm at Toynbee 
Hall Theatre on 14th March at 7.30 p.m. 


present 


Notes and Topics 


Tickets at 4/6, 3/6 and 2/6 are obtainable 
from Miss Patricia R. Burke, 11 Lisgar 
Terrace. W.12. Telephone: Fulham 1555. 


The Richmond Shakespeare Society will 
present Arms and the Man by George Ber- 
nard Shaw on 14th and 15th March, and 
the following week-end, 2Ist and 22nd 
March, at The Cardigan House Little 
Theatre, Richmond Hill. Further details 
from the Hon. Business Manager, 80 Tan- 
gier Road, Richmond, Surrey. Announcing 
their annual open-air production in the Ter- 
race Gardens, the Society will present, under 
the auspices of the Richmond Borough 
Council, a special pageant production of 
Henry VIII by William Shakespeare from 
17th to 2Ist June. Cast of over eighty. 
Production by Mr. John Beardmore. 


The Romford Red Triangle Players, one 
of the leading Amateur Drama Societies of 
the district, are presenting the well-known 
Irish play, The Passing Day, by George 
Shiels, on 20th March and 21st May. 

The two leading dramatic societies in Mill 
Hill are to amalgamate. The Mill Hill 
Sports Dramatic Society and The Mill Hill 
Amateur Dramatic Society have both 
decided to wind up their respective societies 
and to join together in the formation of a 
new society. Plans for the new society 
include the presentation each season of a 
varied programme of plays, a_ training 
scheme for inexperienced members and 
ultimately the acquisition of the society’s 
own theatre and workshops. 

The Southsea Actors are to present 
Shakespeare’s The Winter's Tale on 25th- 
28th March. 

The Middlesbrough Little Theatre’s next 
production will be The Wild Duck by Ibsen, 
from Sth-14th March. 

On the 4th and Sth March The Green 
Room Club will present The Hasty Heart 
by John Patrick at the Halifax Playhouse. 


N.W.1, newly 
to let daytime 


Ss! UDIO THEATRE, Regents Park, 
decorated pleasing Regency style, 
TERminus 2079 


only,—Phone: 


ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these “‘invisible glasses”’ 

while you pay for them. y arrangement with 
many leading qualified practitioners these Lenses are 
now available on conveniently deferred terms.—Details 
from: The Contact Lens Finance Company, 4 Reece 
Mews, London, S.W.7 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 











FURSE 


STAGE 
LIGHTING 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
all aspects of Stage Lighting and Engineer- 
ing—supply only or complete installation. 
Advice and quotations freely given without 
obligation 


Ask for illustrated Priced Literature 


Let us know what you are interested in 
when you request us to send our Literature 


W. J. FURSE & CO LTD 


5 TRAFFIC STREET - NOTTINGHAM 
Telephone 88213—7 Lines 
Also LONDON, MANCHESTER 


BRISTOL and DERBY 





RIGHT UP TO DATE 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


A NEW SUPPLEMENT 
TO ‘PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS” 


giving Synopses of all new plays recently 
published including “ THE WHITE FALCON ” 
suitable for Coronation Year 





Plays are sent on approval 


** DEANE’S ” 
31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Tel. MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit 
C.B.E., E. Guy Partwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


in the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 











Competition No6 Result 


HE following is the order by popular 
vote of the twelve plays named in our 
Competition No. 6 
1. The Deep Blue Sea 
The Young Elizabeth 
Winter Journey 
Quadrille 
Under the Sycamore Tree 
The Innocents 
Hanging Judge 
. The Firstborn 
9. Third Person 
10. The Same Sky 
fl. After My Fashion 
12. Summer and Smoke 


The most correct solutions came from: 
Mrs. M. Tomes of Ealing (9 correct); Mr. 
Clive Hilton of Newcastle-on-Tyne (7 cor- 
rect) Miss A. Martin of Southfields and Miss 
Ann Henshaw of Maidstone (first 6 correct). 
£1 Is. Od. is awarded to Mrs. Tomes and 
Mr. Hilton; the third £1 Is. Od. is divided 
between Miss Martin and Miss Henshaw. 


HRISTCHURCH STUDIO THEATRE 
Regents Park (non-professional). 
enced and/or trained acting members, aiso for stage 
management, lighting, scenic and costume designing. 
Apply by letter to theatre or ‘phone TERminus 2079 
RAMATIC SOCIETIES, Managements or Authors 
can stage Productions or Try-outs at Irving Theatre 
17 Irving Street, Leicester Square, London. WHIte- 
hall 3678. 
OR SALE, 


, Albany St.. 
requires experi- 


Complete set of 
March 1949-December 1952 
Griffiths, 15 Wendover Drive, New Malden. Surrey. 
OR SALE.—*‘Theatre World’ magazines: May 1949- 
December 1952 Complete. Perfect condition 
Single copies sold if required Best offers.._Miss H 
Rogers, 34 Victoria Avenue, Wellington, Shropshire 
OLIDAY HOTELS.” Little Guide to Village 
Inns. Hotels, Farmhouses. 3/6, postage 2d 
rT. W. Hilton, 45 Fleet Street, Torquay. 
OLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS.-—Three Arts Centre, 
London, W.1 Easter (8 days, 44 gns.); August 
(Day. fortnight. 5) ens.); August (Evening, fortnight. 
4} gns.); Week-ends, £1 15s. Also Termly Courses in 
Stage Training Director: Marian Naylor. Acting 
Technique. Speech, Improvisation. Movement & Mime 
Production, Make-up. etc Registrar: Mrs. O. Medd. 
Heathdene, Otford, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
TAGE STEPS FOR SALE.—12 ft. 6 in. wide x 4 ft 
high, and other pieces, as used in ‘Judas Iscariot” 
at St. Martin’s-in_the-Fields, Suitable for pageants, etc 
‘Phone: SLOane 7373, or write: Box No. 471. 
ECRETARY SHORTHAND TYPIST will do part- 
time work in evenings at home. Typewriting: 2/6 
foolscap size: 2/- quarto Box No. 470 
HEATRE WORLD ”™ for sale. 1946, 1947, 1952 
complete 1943 Dec. missing 1949 Jan. and 
Sept. missing 1950 Jan. and Feb. missing. 1951 Aug. 
to Dec. only Offers to: Flint, Chadwick End, 
Knowle, Warwickshire 


* Theatre World “ 
What offers?—Mrs. 





° 17 Irving Street 

Leicester Sq. WC2 

Irving Theatre tcicester'ss. we 
LONDON’S ONLY LATE NIGHT SHOW 


Every night at 10.30 except Monday Sunday 9.30 


AN INTIMATE REVUE 
Annual membership 5 Lei cester Square 


Licensed till midnight 





THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No3 
Still Available 


See Announcement on Back Cover 

















WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS SPECIAL COACHING FOR 
AUDITIONS, ETC SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
Diploma at end of two-year course 
For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantle 2958) 














EVANS PLAYS 


THE 
MAN IN GREY 
(One Set, 4m. 3f. 1 page m.or f. 5/4) 


Arranged by Barbara Toy & Moie Charles 
from the novel by Lady Eleanor Smith 
and now released to amateurs 


Enquiries to EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ, WC1 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
The 1952-53 EDITION (472 pages) 
Containing all the information required 

by individuals or societies in their search for 
the right play, the usefulness of this book 
makes it unique. Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 
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SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, we2 


























IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAMBERS 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM ! 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M 

Full-Time Training Course for the Stage 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the S&CRETARY 


‘ SLIM IN 6 WEEKS—OR 


MONEY REFUNDED 
Revolutionary 


bath treatment nothing to 
take internally, no exercises, no _ rigorous 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand | 
Parade, Brighton 


and 
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Printed in Great Britain by THe Lewes Press (Wightman 
and Publishers, Practicat Press Ltp.. 
CENtral 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 
News Co., 131 Varick Street. 


for transmission 
for South Africa: 
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| THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 


1 Dorset Buildings, 


now available for 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 


PLAYS include :— 

HARVEY The famous 

“ Unadulterated enjoyment.”’ 

6f. 2 sets. 5 

LAURA The play version of the 

successful film. 5m. 3f. 1 set. 5 

BLACK CHIFFON The brilliant success from 

the Westminster Theatre. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3 

SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP A delightful new 

comedy by Kenneth Horne. 4m. 3f. | set. 5/3 

THE THIRD VISITOR “Full of tension and 

gone 94 D. Telegraph. Thriller. 2f. 6m 

2 sets. 

THE ‘PARAGON Fine emoticnal drama. 5m. 4f. 

1 se 

THE BICGEST THIEF IN TOWN The recent 

big West End comedy hit. 2f. 7m. 1 set. 5/3 

ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 

Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to: 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 

75 BERWICK STREET LONDON W.1 


THEATRE 


arts 
MAGAZINE 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 
THEATRE - TELEVISION MUSIC 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 


comedy success. 
Cavalcade. 6m. 


highly 








3 years. Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 











BERENS: oie 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


1/5 Maple Place 
Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


\ 


* 


Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 





Devonshire Terrace 


Marylebone High Street, W1 


| STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 


Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 


WELBECK 6804 
WELBECK 9907 


Opp. Royal Academy Music 


SATURDAY 
INCLUDED 


& Co. Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the Proprietors 
Salisbury Square, Fieet Street, London, E.C.4, Tel.: 
by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 


or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 








An annual event not to be missed —tHe stace 


BUT YOU WILL HAVE TO 
HURRY ! 


THEATRE WORLD,” 


uu 8? 


No.1 OUT OF PRINT No.2 ONLY 150 LEFT 


THI E WIT No.3 RAPIDLY SELLING 


/ 
‘ 


-— “Next to ‘Who's Who in the 
Theatre, I set down this publi- 
cation, so admirably written and 
compiled by Frances Stephens, as 
the most useful and, at the same 
time, enjoyable periodical record 
of the current stage.” 

CLAUDE L. WESTELL in 

The Birmingham Mail. 
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18s. net, or 18s. 6d. by post from any bookseller or from 


THE OFFICE OF ‘‘ THEATRE WORLD” 


1 DORSET BUILDINGS, SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET ST., E.C.4 
and in U.S.A. from The Maxmillam Co 





